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For the larger part of his book the author is occupied with the 
development of the doctrine by the Fathers; and we have found this 
whole section useful and illuminating. It is shown how the idea of a 
fleshly resurrection gradually became predominant, and threw the 
more spiritual conception into the background. The victory of the 
realistic view is traced to a variety of sources, and chiefly to the endeavor 
to vindicate the historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus, as against 
Gnostic rationalism. Dr. Staudt arrives at the conclusion, not a little 
surprising, though to all appearance historically sound, that the Gnostics 
"for some reason or other came nearer to the views of Jesus and Paul 
than did the church at large with its dependence on the gospel writers, 
and its control of Jesus and Paul by these." This is only one of many 
suggestive reflections which are thrown out in the course of the book, 
and which help to make it a real contribution to theology, as well as an 
admirable work of reference on an important chapter of theological 
history. 

E. F. Scott 

Queen's College 
Kingston, Ont. 
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The problem set by the traditional belief in miracle is clearly stated 
and is considered at length in relation to various allied interests by 
Wendland's monograph. 1 Starting with the religious view which requires 
the belief that God introduces new forces into history when desirable, 
Wendland attempts to show how this religious belief is compatible 
with our modern cosmic philosophy. After showing that the conception 
of miracle was fixed in the structure of religious belief in connection 
with a pre-scientific world-view, he traces the typical ways in which 
theologians from Augustine down have dealt with the question of har- 
monizing the traditional religious demands with the presuppositions of 
a scientific cosmology. The constructive portion of the book consists 
in a criticism of deterministic theories of nature and of history. Wend- 
land rightly insists that the conception of causality must not be confused 
with the notion of the identity of cause and effect. There is in the 
effect a new element which did not exist (save as we scientifically picture 
it as latent) in the cause. The process of evolution, both in nature 
and in history, involves many developments which could not have been 

1 Der Wunderglaube im Christentum. Von Johannes Wendland. GSttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 134 pages. M. 3. 
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exactly predicted. The future contains constant surprises. The real 
question is whether these incalculable occurrences are due to chance or 
to the workings of divine purpose. Religious faith affirms the latter, 
and thus makes room for actual divine "interventions," which neverthe- 
less do not detach the miraculous events from real historical antecedents. 
When, however, we consider the narratives of miracles in the past, we 
are compelled to distrust those alleged events which find no analogies 
in accredited history. The miraculous, therefore, while real is not 
irrational nor is it inconsistent with historical continuity. 

The monograph is a thoughtful and valuable apologetic for the 
conception of miracles, and succeeds measurably well in vindicating 
the right of this religious faith as over against a deterministic philosophy. 
The weak spot is in concrete application. As a matter of fact do miracles 
ever occur ? Have they ever occurred ? In insisting that some accred- 
ited analogy in actual human experience is essential if we are to believe 
in the actuality of a biblical miracle, has the reality of divine inter- 
ventions been retained with sufficient vigor to warrant the type of faith 
upon which Wendland insists ? To believe that God can intervene is 
one thing. To establish the objective reality of definite interventions 
is a different problem. The man who questions miracles at all will 
demand more cogent evidence of the latter than is furnished by this 
monograph. 

A recognition of the perplexities and difficulties attending modern 
faith in God has led M. Monod to attempt to disentangle the conflicting 
interests which confuse the problem. 2 The present volume is a his- 
torical sketch, serving to prepare the way for a constructive study 
which is promised as a sequel. Starting with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, we find Luther and Calvin eliminating the scholastic metaphysics 
and expounding the nature of God exclusively in response to the needs 
of religious faith. The rejection of the authority- of the church made 
necessary the discovery of a firm basis of assurance, in the strength 
of which Protestantism could defend itself against ecclesiasticism on the 
one hand and rationalism on the other. God is thus defined in terms 
of absolute sovereignty. His will is a sufficient explanation of whatever 
exists. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, developed a 
type of thought which made the conception of unlimited sovereignty 

2 Le probleme de Dieu et la theologie chritienne depuis la riforme. I, Etude historique. 
Foyer Solidariste. Victor Monod. Saint-Blaise pres Neuchatel (Suisse): Roubaix, 
1910. 165 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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morally unsatisfactory. The nineteenth century has thus seen the 
attempt to define the nature of God in accordance with the moral and 
rational demands of man. The result is a vagueness and indefiniteness 
which contrast strongly with Calvin's vigorous certainty. Kant, 
Schleiermacher, and Charles Secretan are taken to illustrate three 
phrases of the modern quest. The author concludes that the problem 
of the present is to construct a doctrine of God which shall do justice 
to both our sense of dependence and our sense of moral freedom. 

Within the limits which he has imposed upon himself, M. Monod 
has given a very suggestive historical analysis. Psychologically there is 
no question as to the fundamental importance of the sense of dependence 
and that of freedom. But the most serious aspect of the modern 
problem has come from the new scientific view of the world, which 
seems to leave little or no place for a moral personality in control of 
cosmic processes. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming volume will 
do justice to this pertinent problem of modern faith. In comparison 
with it, the determinism-freewill controversy is of minor importance. 

Gerald Bluney Smith 
The University of Chicago 



The times were ripe for a representative book setting forth the 
attitude of Unitarianism toward the problems of life and toward other 
religious bodies. No one was better adapted to this task than Professor 
Emerton. 3 Unitarianism is in the blood, for the book is dedicated to 
"Four Unitarian women of four generations — my grandmother, my 
mother, my wife, and my daughter." It begins with an introduction 
in which it is claimed that Unitarianism is not pure intellectualism, but 
that it fully recognizes the emotional side of human nature; that the 
church is not a mere ethical society, but that it is a really religious 
organization; that it is not simply a bundle of negations, but is positive 
through and through. Then follow ten chapters showing the Unitarian 
position in respect to ten pivotal problems: The nature of belief ; miracle; 
the nature of man; the Bible; Jesus; redemption; the church; worship; 
the future life; the thought of God. In all these chapters it appears 
again and again that Unitarianism is individuahstic at the core; that it 
is impatient of any authority that does not arise out of the sanctions 
of the individual reason and the individual conscience; and that it es- 
chews absolutely everything that in the least squints toward occultism. 

3 Unitarian Thought. By Ephraim Emerton. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 
309 pages. $1.50 net. 
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The author has some respect for Roman Catholics, for they at least are 
consistent, but for the amazing stupidity of Protestant Trinitarians he 
does not conceal his contempt. Those of us who are still in the woods 
know exactly what the distinguished writer thinks of us. 

It would be impossible here to do justice to this strongly and clearly 
written book. The one who seeks an authoritative exposition of ad- 
vanced Unitarianism should read it from preface to conclusion. To 
some Trinitarians much of it will be medicine. 

The chapter on Jesus is probably the strategic point in the book. 
We should like to call attention to its central positions, using as far as 
possible the author's own words. To the Unitarians, "the indivisibihty 
of the divine and the essential worthiness of the human are the two 
indispensable foundations for an adequate notion of Jesus and his place 
in religious thought. From the first follows the inevitable conclusion 
that Jesus could not have been divine; from the second it follows 
equally that to call him human is not to take away anything from his 
dignity or his value." Unitarians believe that all the later orthodox 
views about the divinity of Jesus have resulted from the mingling with 
the simple record of "a parallel stream of mythical decoration." "It 
is not true that the Unitarian regards Jesus simply as a teacher of 
morality." He was in the old and true sense of the word a " prophet " — 
one, that is, who uttered forth the ways of righteousness. The peculiar 
significance of his teaching is found in " a new conception of the relation 

of morals to the government of the universe as a whole Right 

was right because of an essential harmony between God and man as 
creator and created, as father and child." To be attuned to this greater 
harmony was "right." The mission of Jesus was "to show to all man- 
kind the way of adjustment to the will of God." The author thinks 
nothing could be greater than this. His development of the Logos 
idea is interesting. "It was a wonderful discovery." It is a useful 
philosophic device. But the humanity of Jesus and the philosophic 
proposition must be kept apart: "It is only when we think of Jesus 
as a man .... that his example and his teaching alike can be borne 
in upon us with that kind of conviction which can make them fruitful 
in our own actions." Then was Jesus a man of sin? "Tempted at 
all points as we are and not without sin would seem to be the logical 

result from the doctrine of the complete humanity of Jesus In 

all probability Jesus had his moments of opposition to the divine will 
which constitute the attitude of sin." This admission, however, should 
not diminish our reverence for him, because thus "more than ever we 
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become his younger brothers." Yet Jesus was in some sense "divine," 
but so is every man that is born into the world. He was a prophet, 
"one in a long line of revealers to men of the law by which they are 
called upon to live. He was not the first; he will not be the last .... 
he felt himself a link in an endless chain of prophecy. That is precisely 
Unitarian thought." In the leadership of Jesus, interpreted in their 
own way, they are satisfied, "for in it they find perfect liberty. It is 
to them of its very essence that in following it they learn the truth that 
makes them free." 

It is interesting when a historian turns philosopher and theologian — 
and especially so when he attains to a high degree of efficiency. 

J. W. Moncrief 
The University of Chicago 



RELIGION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FUNCTIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 1 

Whoever has observed the recent growth of the functional treatment 
of psychology must have realized that profound problems. are arising 
for the science of religion. It is true that we are already accustomed to 
the idea of an empirical, evolutionary, and voluntaristic treatment of 
the facts of religion. But it is also true that the full purport of this 
tendency cannot appear until psychology has secured firm control of 
its own relatively new evolutionary-voluntaristic standpoint. At none 
of the university centers has the reconstruction of psychological cate- 
gories in this direction gone on more actively than at Chicago. Here, 
accordingly, is the radiating center of an active reconstruction of the 
psychological standpoint with respect to religion. Irving King's 
dissertation on The DifferenPiation of the Religious Consciousness, 1 which 
has recently been absorbed into his large and mature work on The 
Development of Religion,* Professor Ames's annual course in the univer- 
sity on the psychology of religion, and now his Psychology of Religious 
Experience — these all represent a single movement of reconstruction.* 
Or shall we say "construction" ? For we are still in the early, formative 
stages of the psychology of religion. Within the circle of scientific 

1 The Psychology of Religious Experience. By Edward Scritraer Ames. Boston: 
Houghton "Mifflin Co., iqio. ri+428 pages. $2.50 net. 

3 Chicago, 1903. J New York: Macmillan, 1910. 

* To this list may be added a recent dissertation on The Psychology of Ritualism, 
by F. G. Henke: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 



